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FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


the Corporation and the Board of Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research: 
ENTLEMEN: 

have the honor to report to you on our activities during the calendar 

r 1949 and can only begin by thanking you for the confidence you 

‘ed in me when you elected me President last December. To this I 

ild add at once an expression of sincere gratitude to my associates in 

iinistration, to the staff and the committees of the Jerusalem and 
th Baghdad Schools, to the Trustees, Associate Trustees and Corpora- 
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tion members and to the office force at New Haven for the loyal suppor' 
they have given me during the course of the year. Without the ful 
cooperation of all I could not have managed. 

The year has been one of multiple experiences and activities, with thi 
activities devoted in the main to the service of three objectives. Th 
first is the further development of our activities in the field. At Jeru 
salem we had first to recondition the plant and to counteract the retard 
ing and destructive effects of the military conflict that had raged ii 
our immediate vicinity during the previous year. Of the initial step 
taken in this direction by Prof. and Mrs. Sellers and by our Actin 
Director of last summer, Prof. A. H. Detweiler, you have a brief accoun 
in their reports. The work has been continued by our Annual Profess« 
of this year, Prof. Kenneth W. Clark, who has been serving as Actin 
Director during the fall. We at this end have assisted by sending t 
Jerusalem a motor-generator to provide the electric current for heatin 
and refrigeration, a steel cabinet for the card index of the library, 
new typewriter, the collection of the books from the Grape beques 
selected by Prof. Albright, and the back numbers of the periodica 
received in exchange and held here during difficult times. Our staff ; 
Jerusalem has meanwhile improved the services, reconstituted the syste 
of financial accounting, provided lists of missing numbers of periodical 
helped us untangle the problem of exchanges and tackled manfully t] 
problem of binding. The tax problems raised by the hospitality extend 
to such neighbors of the School as were without domicile by reason 


the fighting of the previous winter are finally being resolved, but on 
because we have meanwhile succeeded in returning the use of the buildi: 
to its intended purposes. 

In the case of the Baghdad School, where such problems did n 
present themselves, it was possible to proceed at once through the wo1 
of the responsible Committee to the development of a long-term pr 


gram of work, described in outline in the report of Prof. Goetze. T! 
joint operations with the Department of Antiquities of Iraq both 
the field and at the Baghdad Museum which this program envisag 
should be of importance for the training of younger scholars, for 
study and recovery of ancient monuments and for the preparation 
significant publications. It should be noted that the full report of i 
Baghdad School Committee not only sees clearly the opportunit 
available for undertakings of an ethnological and anthropological ch 
acter as supplements to those of traditional Assyriological import, | 
also senses our responsibility in assisting the Government of Iraq 
train native specialists. It is hoped that by April the Government 
Iraq, which has welcomed the program in principle, will have taken 
steps necessary to its implementation. The presence of Prof. J 
Wilson, the chairman of the Baghdad School Committee, in Iraq dur 
the winter should be of help in the negotiations. Meanwhile, we h: 
expressed our good will to the Iraq Department of Antiquities by tu 
ing over to the representatives of the Government in this countr 
check for $1,000 as a contribution toward the purchase of an elec! 
furnace for the Baghdad Museum for the baking of its clay tablets. 
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At Jerusalem field activities were resumed this spring by Prof. Sellers 
nd continued this summer by Prof. Detweiler, as indicated in their 
eports. Particular thanks are due in this connection to the Depart- 
1ent of Antiquities of the Kingdom of Jordan and its Curator of 
.ntiquities, Mr. G. Lankester Harding, for his continued. interest in 
nd effective support of our undertakings. The lag that has unfortu- 
ately developed in our publication of the results of earlier excavations 
| Jordan by reason of circumstances largely beyond our control, we 
ropose to take up as soon as possible. 
During the present fall field activities have been continued in another 
in by our Annual Professor and Acting Director, Prof. Kenneth Clark, 
ho is supervising the first large-scale microfilming project ever under- 
ken in the Near East. This project has been undertaken jointly by 
ie Library of Congress and by the American Schools and will make 
ailable to textual critics of the Bible and to art historians hundreds 
manuscripts of the Greek Orthodox Patriarchal Library at Jerusalem. 
is hoped that the undertaking may be extended also to other libraries. 
ir thanks are due in this connection to His Beatitude the Patriarch 
motheos and to the Librarian and the Chief Assistant Librarian of 
e Library of Congress for their assistance in making this enterprise 
ssible. Prof. James L. Kelso, who arrived at Jerusalem in mid- 
vember by special agreement with the Board of Trustees, is planning 
her field activities for next spring. We are fortunate to have the 
sistance of Mr. D. Baramki, formerly of the Archaeological Museum, 
our operations. During the present academic year only one student, 
ir. H. Kee, Two Brothers Fellow from Yale University, is in attendance. 
nditions permitting, we hope that by next fall a large number of stu- 
nts will be in residence. Announcements of the availability of fellow- 
ps have already gone out to the Corporation representatives. 
The second objective of our activities during the year has been to 
dinate the several elements of our organization and to re-organize 
tain of our procedures. The greatest disjuncture was in matters 
inancial. With the help of our Treasurer, Mr. John Warrington, and 
r Assistant Treasurer, the Provident Trust Co. of Philadelphia, it has 
n possible to codrdinate the accounts at New Haven and at Jerusalem 
h those at Philadelphia and to bring all of them into line with 
lgetary operations. I am suggesting a change in the administration 
he memberships of individuals by virtue of which memberships will 
ome instruments for the fuller participation of interested persons in 
activities of the Schools and will at the same time provide those 
rested with the more regular of our own publications, rather than 
publications of others. The importance of the change is such that 
m asking the consent of the proper authorities before making the 
nges. A conscious effort has been made to keep those in respon- 
: position informed of developments at home and abroad, and if the 
hinery for the achievement of this purpose has not yet been fully 
ked out, it is only because the pressure of each day’s affairs imposed 
ts upon what could be accomplished. 
he third objective of our activities during the year was to develop 
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further the services we owe to our corporation members and to th 
scholarly public. With the use of some small part of the sum assigne: 
in the budget to this purpose, there have been prepared by Dr. Joh 
Trever new slide lectures for institutional use, one on the Palestin 
Archaeological Museum and one on the Dead Sea Scrolls. Our thank 
are due to Dr. Trever for his help in this enterprise. Slide collectio1 
given to the Schools by Prof. C. C. Torrey and the estates of Prof. J. A 
Montgomery and Prof. George A. Barton have been brought to th 
attention and put at the disposal of member institutions for their us: 
so far as possible. Mimeographed lists of the slides available have be« 
sent to othem and a good response was received. By making arrang 
ments at an early time for the purchase of a large supply of Pro 
Albright’s Archaeology of Palestine, we have been able to supply memb: 
institutions and individuals quickly with copies of the book in an 
amount. 

In the matter of the Dead Sea Scrolls our policy has been to conce: 
ourselves only with matters of a scholarly character, to encourage c 
laboration between those at work on other parts of the find and publi 
the material placed at our disposal at the earliest possible time. Pri 
Millar Burrows has been placed in charge of the publication by acti 
of the Executive Committee and hopes that the first volume may app: 
shortly. Our own publication is being coérdinated with that of t! 
Hebrew University and that of the Transjordan Department of Antiqi 
ties in the use of nomenclature and in format. With those working : 


other parts of the discovery we are exchanging photographs under prop 


guarantees of respect of publication rights. As a contribution towa 
the cost of bringing technical help to bear upon the unrolling of t 
unopened Fourth Scroll we have received a grant of $1,000 from t 
American Philosophical Society. To the Philosophical Society we : 
greatly indebted for their assistance. 

The editors of our several serial publications, especially the Bullet 
the Biblical Archaeologist, and the Journal of Cuneiform Studies hi 
again performed services of the highest importance in our behalf duri 
the past year at great expense to them in time and effort. They des¢ 
our thanks in especial measure, for they play so large a part in enhanc 
the scholarly reputation of the Schools in the world at large. Ris 
printing costs suggest the desirability of an increase in the price of 
Bulletin and the Biblical Archaeologist, both of which are bringing 
students and scholars valuable information at a figure quite out 
keeping with their subscription rates. It is expected that during 
coming year the Annual will resume publication and that the outw 
appearance of the volumes will be improved in this connection. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Cari H. Krae vin 


November, 1949. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


o the President and Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research: 


i have the honor to submit the following report of the School for 
e academic year which closed June 30, 1949. 
The principal project of the School during the year was maintaining 
e property while there was war in Jerusalem and during the subse- 
ient truce. It was impossible to hold classes or, until the spring of the 
esent year, to make any field trips. 
On July 7, 1948, the Director arrived in Jerusalem and found that the 
operty had remained almost intact under the supervision of Dr. Walter 
Klein, who had become Acting Director on the departure of Pro- 
sor Burrows, the Director of the previous academic year. Miss 
simah Faris, the Secretary, was in residence, as was Miss Ann Put- 
np, Who had been a student. During the May fighting the servants 
d fled but they were back at their posts. The second period of 
hting began on July 9. Though a truce was accepted the next week, 
hting continued in Jerusalem until the end of November. 
Che School’s position near the front lines made it the target for a 
at deal of small arms fire and mortar shells. Many windows were 
‘ken and every room in the buildings received some damage. It is 
iarkable that while some thirty mortar shells fell in the grounds not 
struck the buildings. The greatest harm was done by a mortar 
!l which tore a hole in the front fence and by a mine which was 
iced in the vestibule of the main building. 
‘rom the beginning of the second truce in July until April the School 
s headquarters for United Nations observers on the Arab side of 
usalem. The living quarters were crowded and the dining room 
juently was filled to overflowing. In rather trying circumstances the 
retary and the staff of servants carried on with splendid spirit and 
erfully made many adjustments. With no electricity the central 
ting plant could not be used, so that the only heat available was 
n inadequate oil stoves and the fireplace in the Director’s house. 
the municipal system there was only intermittent flow of water, 
iped up from ‘Ain Farah, but the water in the cisterns held out until 
winter rains. 
Vith the coming of winter it was necessary to replace the window 
es temporarily with plastic. In the spring it was deemed safe to 
in glass, to plaster the damaged walls and ceilings, and to calcimine 
t of the rooms and halls. In February the Director’s wife, who had 
cht in the American Junior College and the American School for 
; in Beirut during the first semester, came to Jerusalem and super- 
| the rehabilitation of the household, which showed the results not 
of being under fire but also of the nine months’ military occupation. 
the request of some of the United Nations observers the Director 
them a number of lectures on the geography, history, and archae- 
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ology of Palestine. He also gave a series of talks on archaeology at th 
station of the Palestine Broadcasting Service. He was able to visi 
the cave near ‘Ain Feshkha during the excavation of Mr. Geral 
Lankester Harding and Father R. de Vaux, and he concluded the yea 
in June with a small excavation of the cave Mugharet Abu Halimeh a 
Silat edh-Dhahr, as reported in the September Biblical Archaeologist. 

Relations with accessible organizations and institutions were mo 
cordial. Mr. Harding, Director of Antiquities in Jordan, extended i 
the Director gracious hospitality in Amman and made possible the Jun 
excavation. It was a pleasure to have visits with the Fathers of th 
Ecole Biblique, who were busily engaged in writing while they had 1 
students. The Director received special favors from Fathers Vincen 
de Vaux, Benoit, Couroyer, and Tournay. Also he enjoyed visits wit 
Father Saller of the Franciscan school, who has been engaged in in 
portant work east of the Jordan. Mr. Joseph Saad, Secretary of tl 
Palestine Archaeological Museum, placed the facilities of the Museu 
at the School’s disposal and opened the galleries to visitors who we 
interested in archaeology. Particular thanks are due to Mr. D. ¢ 
Baramki for his cordiality while he was connected with the Museu 
and for his serving as Archaeological Adviser on the excavation. 

It would be impossible to enumerate the many officials who hay 
performed services for the School during the year. Mr. Burdett a1 
Mr. Roberts of the American Consulate General in Jerusalem and M 
Stabler in Amman repeatedly have been helpful. Among others w] 


have gone out of their way in behalf of the school are Anwar Bey Khat 
Tamimi, Mayor of Arab Jerusalem; Musa Bey Nasser, Minister 
Communications of Jordan; Ahmed Bey Khalil, Governor of the Nab! 
district; and Ahmed Saba of the External Liaison office in Jerusale 
Mr. H. Melikian, treasurer of the Lutheran World Organization, \ 
of great help in the cashing of checks. 

To Professor Millar Burrows, Professor Carl Kraeling, and Mrs. Glad 


Walton the Director is greatly indebted for their encouragement, <lir 
tion, support, and hearty cooperation in all matters pertaining to t 
School. The value of Dr. Klein’s services in the interim in the spring 
1948 and during the director’s absences from Jerusalem is inestimabl 
While the year had frustrations and disappointments, it was hig! 
rewarding. The Director was happy to greet Professor Henry Detwe 
who came to be Acting Director for the summer, and he looks with ce 
fidence to the administration of Professor J. L. Kelso during the comi 
winter. It is a pleasure to know that the School is resuming 
activities for which it was founded. 
Ovip R. SELLERS 


Chicago October, 1949. 
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REPORT OF THE ACTING DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL 
IN JERUSALEM 


o the President and Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research: 


It is my privilege tg submit the following report as the Acting Director 
‘the School in Jerusalem during the summer of 1949. 
[I arrived in Jerusalem June twenty-eighth after an uneventful but 
st trip by air to Damascus, and by car via Amman. Before leaving on 
e 30th, Dr. and Mis. Sellers introduced me to the proper people and 
quainted me with tke events of the past year. 
Since there were no students in residence, I gave my attention first 
the physical plant and the services. No electricity was available on 
e Arab side of Jerusalem, which meant that all the modern arrange- 
ents for pumping, heating and refrigeration were useless, and usually 
uning water was not available for any purpose whatsoever. The 
iter situation was remedied by the re-installation of an old hand pump 
at had been discarded in the early thirties but was discovered behind 
garage, and by the cleaning of the blocked intake from the large 
tern under the main building. The fabric of the building was examined 
sely, but had suffered very little during the fighting of the previous 
unter. Exploding mortar shells had chipped the masonry on the north 
e of the building somewhat, two windows were smashed, a great many 
idow panes were broken, and one shutter was completely demolished. 
if. Sellers had almost completely replaced the window glass and had 
| the corresponding holes in the screening repaired. I completed the 
jlacement of the glass and in addition had all the shutters removed, 
aired where necessary, and repainted. Some of them were in ex- 
mely bad condition due to rot and shell fire. The man who repaired 
m was the son of the carpenter who originally built them and with 
advice of this father, now old and feeble, was able to do a first-class 
of reclamation. The task of interior decoration, started by the 
lers, was continued. The only room that needed extensive repair 
‘to war damage was the dining room in the Annual Professor’s wing. 
ne of the roof tiles had been damaged by sniping and had been 
aired with cement; these are to be replaced by other tiles reclaimed 
n buildings hopelessly damaged in the neighborhood. 
‘xtensive negotiations were started with the newly-constituted tax 
horities, who were doing their best to establish some sort of an income 
the much-abbreviated Arab sections of Palestine. The School was 
d with refugees, as was every hospice, convent and monastery in the 
Unfortunately, the tax authorities decided that we were running 
otel and proceded to levy a hotel tax on us. We agreed to pay the 
's we had paid in the past, but protested the payment of the new 
ost. Negotiations are still in progress, but the elimination of the 
tel as a place of residence for refugees is probably the only answer 
he tax situation. 
ne of the most important tasks that confronted the Acting Director 
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in re-establishing the School as an educational institution was to secur 
a full-time secretary who could keep books, type, manage the library 
and keep an eye on the household. Miss Basimah Faris, who had a full 
time job as the head-mistress of a girls’ school, was therefore not in 

position to supply our needs. We were fortunate in securing the servic 
until December 1 of Miss Assia Halaby, who in the Mandate Perio 
held the highest rank of any woman in the British Secretariat. 

The State Department authorized the establishment of a branch « 
the Consulate General on the Arab side of Jerusalem. Since no quartet 
seemed available, we undertook to provide space for it. After consult: 
tion with the Jerusalem School Committee, an agreement was signé 
for one year. The staff occupies the Director's office and the little offic 
across the hall. The Director has set up his office in the British Schox 
Library. This arrangement enables the School to isolate that portio 
of the building used by the Consul and at the same time, allows fr 
access to the libraries and other rooms from the court side for the sta 
and the students. 

After the arrival of the Clarks, the task of rehabilitation of the interi 
furnishings, begun by Mrs. Sellers, was continued by Mrs. Clark, whi 
Prof. Clark was introduced to the proper authorities and instituted neg 
tiations for the photography of manuscripts in the Patriarchal Librari: 
at Jerusalem. 

As a special project for the summer, I was engaged in a reconnaissan 
of the site of Madeba to determine whether it was suitable for diggin 
I made a number of trips to the site accompanied by Dmitri Baramk 
archaeologist and former member of the Department of Antiquities 
Palestine under the Mandate, and was surprised to find that the prese1 
population of the city was in the neighborhood of 7500. The city h 
developed greatly during the last two or three decades and has becon 
the commercial center of a rich agricultural area, perhaps returning 
the position it held in the fourth and fifth centuries of our era. Twen 
percent of the population consists of refugees from Palestine. 

Close examination of the site indicated that the area north of t 
citadel was not suitable for excavation on a large scale, since it w 
occupied by closely-built stone houses. It would probably be possi! 
to make occasional soundings in the courtyards of houses and along t! 
traces of the ancient east and west street, particularly at the east e1 
where it is not too heavily built up. A maze of dry stone walls and rui 
of ancient buildings occupy the area south of the citadel along with 
comparatively few modern houses. The central municipal planni 
authority in Amman has ordered this area to be cleared so that mode 
streets can be laid out. The dry stone walls are to be removed, b 
care is to be exercised so that no ancient buildings are destroyed. T! 
would be a splendid opportunity for an architect trained in city planni 
and archaeology to supervise the reorganization of that part of the ci 
Pére Vincent of the Dominicans and Father Saller of the Francisca 
were very helpful with their advice. The former was present at t 
discovery of the famous geographical mosaic in the late nineties, a 
the latter had a great deal of information that he and his associa! 
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ad gathered by soundings made in the last fifteen years. They are both 
ery much interested in seeing more work done on the site. 

I would like to thank the Trustees for the honor they conferred upon 
e in sending me back to Jerusalem, where I had spent so many pleasant 
ars before the war. When I discovered the sorry state of affairs in 
rusalem, the tensions that exist on all sides, and the fact that my 
\ief pre-occupation lay in the field of hotel management, I was not so 
re of my gratitude. However, the weather was perfect, the local staff 
yal, and—what made the situation possible for me—the President 
pported my actions without question. I had to make a great many 
cisions on the spur of the moment and at no time did he indicate 
ything but unqualified approval. It was a pleasure to work with him. 


A. Henry Detrweier. 
thaca, New York, October 22, 1949. 





REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL AT BAGHDAD 


) the President and Trustees of the 


American Schools of Oriental Research: 


Since the last report was submitted, Professor G. G. Cameron, Annual 
ofessor for 1948-49, returned to this country. As is well known 
rough various news releases and several articles published in the 
ise of the year, including one in Life Magazine, he successfully ful- 
ed his mission and brought home copies and squeezes of those parts 
the Behistun inscriptions which had defied closer investigation by 
‘vious visitors to the rock. He also obtained complete collations of 
rest of the inscriptions, which will clear up almost all of the prob- 
is of detail that remained unsolved. In addition, the Director Gen- 
| of Antiquities of the Government of Iraq entrusted to him the 
blication of a spectacular tablet which had just been acquired by 
Iraq Museum; it contains the report of Shalmaneser IIT of Assyria 


558-824 B.C.) on his first sixteen campaigns. Dr. Cameron is now 


saged in working out these materials. Philologists and historians alike 
kk forward with keen anticipation to the evetual publication of his 
ults. 
\t the writing of this report the Annual Professor for 1949-50, Pro- 
sor Francis R. Steele, of the University of Pennsylvania, has just 
ched Baghdad. Dr. Steele is to be a member of the Nippur expedi- 
1, a joint undertaking of the Museum of the University of Pennsyl- 
iia and the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, and has 
dly agreed to represent us after the close of this year’s campaign. 
is to work on a specific problem commensurate with the time at his 
posal, the exact nature of which is still to be determined in consulta- 
1 with the Director General of Antiquities in Baghdad. 
it home, in the meantime, the Baghdad School Committee has evolved 
pecific program of work for the next five years. It was inspired by 
specific request of the Director General of Antiquities for proposals 
ch might lead to the publication of the numerous tablets excavated 
9 
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at Tell Abu Harmal, the site which has yielded the now famous “ Law 
of Eshnunna.” The Baghdad School offered to send out to Baghdac 
three times during a five year period an epigrapher with two or thre: 
assistants especially trained for the task at hand; together with as man: 
members of the staff of the Iraq Museum as may be available they ar 
to begin copying the diversified inscription material from Harmal. Th 
work was originally scheduled to begin in January 1950; circumstances 
have compelled us to postpone the schedule for one year. The Direct« 
General of Antiquities has approved of the plan in principle; problen 
of detail still remain to be solved. 

The Journal of Cuneiform Studies has struggled to catch up with il 
schedule. Before the end of the year volume Il (for 1948) will be con 
plete. Volume III (for 1949) will be issued early in 1950; the mast 
copy is now being prepared. It will be devoted in its entirety to 
book by Dr. F. R. Kraus of the Istanbul Museum entitled “ Nippi 
und Isin nach altbabylonischen Rechtsurkunden.” The publication « 
this penetrating study has been made possible by the kind codperati 
of the Turkish authorities, including His Excellency, the Minister « 
Education, the Director General of Antiquities and Museums, Dr. Ham 
Ziibayr Kosay, and the Director of the Archaeological Museum 
Istanbul, Aziz Ogan Bey. 

ALBRECHT GOETZE. 

New Haven, Connecticut, 

November 2, 1949. 





ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT 
OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1949 
INCOME RECEIVED 


l 


Contributions for Maintenance.... 
Corporation Dues we 
Income from Investments— 
General Endowment : - § 9,818.93 
Henry Thatcher Fowler Fund..... 14.94 
Helen W. Moulton Memorial.... 149.36 
lward T. Newell Fund........ 149.36 
vard Robinson Fund............. 559.25 
Mer | a 104.55 
w Memorial ........ 35.00 
yhn P. Peters Memorial 12.50 
‘hofield Memorial - ; 12.50 
eserve for Research Fund..... Pe 502.50 
lix M. Warburg Fund............ 270.00 
James B. Nies Reserve........ ; 573.76 


J 
J 
si 
R 

F< 


Income from Nies Estate 
For General Use 
For Publications 


4,869.34 
142.86 


Refunds received 
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XPENSES 
Jerusalem School— 
Director’s Salary $ 5,500.00 
Expenses of School and Library...... 4,000.00 
Archaeological Work .............. 1,000.00 
ppecial Allowance .. 3666... 2 500. os 1,000.00 
- 11,500.00 
Baghdad School 
Archaeological Work ........4...... $ 1,000.00 
Travel allowance—Annual Professor. . 3,000.00 
— — 4,000.00 
Publications— 
PRG BUMOUI O58 od os S-4 $ 1,904.62 
Journal of Cuneiform Studies. 880.68 
Benary Reprints: 25.0023 ses.8 bse 955.84 
Manual of Archaeological Survey.... 673.00 
—~~ 4,414.14 
{\dministration- 
New Haven Office st $ 2,396.42 
Assistant Treasurer’s Fee........... 1,650.00 
Sundry General Expenses. 


$ 24,136.81 
Credit to General Corporation Account 
xv Year 1948-1949.... ‘ eher st Bie S$ 2207.72 
SETS 
Cash— 
Subject to Check................... $ 6,810.55 
Awaiting Investment .... 552.04 
Held in Reserve jw iinoserieceeasl ieee 3,343.38 
——— § 10,705.97 
Investments (Market Value 6/30/49 
$455,049.81 ) are 446,843.60 
Furnishings and Equipment............. 4,601.46 
Building ; ee 69,432.00 
Real Estate in Jerusalem...............- 27,181.93 
Advance payments made on 49-50 Budget 6,000.00 
564,764.96 
ILITIES 
Principal of Endowment Funds.......... 363,909.23 
Principal of Nies Building Fund 52,666.63 
Reserve Funds 
Felix M. Warbure....... Sib a hie 12,203.75 
James B. Nies (for Baghdad School) 
Unremitted Withheld Taxes............. 415.60 
General Corporate Account............. 60,943.71 
Invested Income (known as Reserve for 
Research ) 36,003.09 
+ 96.946.80 
$564,764.96 


Ve have examined the records and security investments of the American Schools 
‘iental Research for the year ended June 30, 1949. In our opinion, the above 
ments properly reflect the financial condition of this institution at June 30, 
and the transactions for the year then ended. 


WHEELER, CROSBIE & COMPANY, 
Certified Public Accountants, 
Lincoln-Liberty Bldg., Phila. 7, Pa.” 
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THE SO-CALLED ENIGMATIC INSCRIPTION FROM BYBLUS 
W. F. Avsricut 


In 1936 I published a brief discussion of a broken stone epigrap 
which had been published the preceding year in the Mélanges Maspe) 
as “ Une nouvelle inscription énigmatique.”? This discovery is agai 
due to the tireless energy and resourcefulness of the distinguished Frenc 
archaeologist, M. Maurice Dunand. The inscription contains the rig] 
part of a formal text in three lines.*. Immediately after its publicatio: 
the late Hubert Grimme (who was generally erratic but occasional] 
brilliant) offered an interpretation of the second line which has con 
mended itself quite generally, though not confirmed until now.‘ In th: 
same discussion I proposed an explanation of the third line as part of 
curse, and correctly read the last three letters as yg‘ from the stem n 
“to smite.” The rest of my effort was unsuccessful. In the spring of 194 
I tried again and this time reached conclusions which can scarcely | 
wrong, since they are grammatically and semantically unexceptionabk 
Dr. D. N. Freedman, now of the Western Theological Seminary in Pitt 
burgh, assisted me in the task of decipherment, so the result is a jou 
effort: 

| 


a2 § 
2. 


2 9 
(?)| in Byblus, foreman of the .wiea. 
ers(?), .... (the gods) shall 
crush| 
him, they shall destroy him, the 
shall smite |him (with disease 


The text is thus a funerary inscription in three long lines, possibly 


No. 63, pp. 10 f., with a tracing from Dunand’s photograph and hai 


1° BULLETIN, 
We should I'¢ 


copy. The latter requires correction in letter No. 8 of line 3, where 
l instead of r: see n. 6 below. 
2 See now Dunand’s publication of this inscription in Byblia Grammata (Beyro 


1945), pp. 13: 
similarity of several signs. 
3Tt is carved on a broken block of ordinary limestone (Mélanges Maspero, Vol 


measuring 40cm. in height and 50cm. in thickness, The preserved leng 
but it must have been much longer originally. 


5-138, where it is treated as linear pseudo-hieroglyphic because of 


p. 568 

is 53 cm., The text is surroun 

by a neat carved frame, each line being allotted 10cem. between horizontal lines 

separation. 
4 Muséon, XLIX (1936), pp. 85-98, accepted for the second line in the arti 


cited above. Grimme’s treatment of the third line is entirely inacceptable. 
5 These conclusions were presented in a paper at the International Congress 


Orientalists in Paris, July, 1948, but they have not been published anywh 


hitherto. 

6 We must read the next to the last letter in this word as / instead of my | 
vious 7; its form as visible in the photograph published by Dunand is midway 
tween the | of line 2 (fourth letter) and the following r of line 2 (fifth lett 
Its head is shorter and more curved than the projecting angular head of the r. 
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ourth of which has been preserved. The first line and a part of the 
econd dealt with the tomb and the person buried in it; the rest of the 
econd line and all of the third recited the curses to be visited by the 
ods upon the violator of the grave. Such maledictions were a charac- 
‘istic of ancient tomb inscriptions, and the curses at the end of the 
ircophagus texts of Tabnit and Eshmun ‘azar, kings of Sidon a thou- 
ind years after the approximate date of our inscription, are particularly 
ell known. 


The language of our curse is very interesting. We may provisionally vocalize it: 
yihtwunnu la-yakallunnu la-yiggaunnu, all three verbs being energies in the third 
son plural (tnd < inhi). This would be perfect Ugaritic (at least as far as 
‘application of the Barth-Ginsberg law of vocalic dissimilation in imperfect verbs 
| the consonantal text are concerned), with one exception, the spelling ykln 
stead of the older yklyn (yakalliyunnu).* But the loss of the y in this position 
haracteristic of Classical Hebrew, so we have here an intermediate stage between 
t reflected in Ugaritic and that reflected in Classical Hebrew. The asseverative 
ticle la- is well known in Arabic, where it is used with the energic, exactly as 
e (Wright-de Goeje, II, § 19) ; it has also been recovered in Hebrew and Ugaritic.® 
energic form of the imperfect, ending in », familiar in Arabic, is common in 
sew before a pronominal suffix and has lately been identified in archaic passages 
hout a suffix.? It is exceedingly common in Ugaritic, where we have, e. g., sub- 
tially the same form without the suflix in l-tngsn, “they (the pnt) shall 
ver,’ 7° and wl-tsb'n, “ and be ye truly satisfied.”1* The verb Qt’, “ to crush,” is 
well established in Ugaritie and probably occurs in Hebrew; 7?" the stem fly, 
‘h means “destroy” in the piel, is common in both Ugaritiec and Hebrew; the 
» ng’, * to smite,” is exceedingly common in Hebrew, though not hitherto remarked 
garitic. 


The script of our text points to the end of the Late Bronze Age or the 
cginning of the Iron, cir. 1200 B.C.'* In 1936 I preferred a date about 


[his y was preserved in many archaic forms of verbs tertiae infirmae in earlier 
ew poetry, and certainly goes back to the thirteenth-century tradition (already 
jlished in the Balaam Oracles, the Song of Miriam, and other preserved exam- 
of the earliest Hebrew verse). If the Byblus inscription dates from somewhere 
nd 1200 B.C., we should expect its prose style to be advanced in morphological 
lopment beyond the most archaic Hebrew verse of the preceding century, at least 
me respects. 
See Gordon, Ugaritic Grammar (Ist. ed.), § 8.12 (pp. 53 f.); (2nd. ed.), § 9.12 
64f.). I distinguish between perfect li and imperfect la, following Arabic 
\ccadian analogy. In my opinion there is no basis whatsoever for Obermann’s 
osed negative 1, standing for original /d@’. The latter has been lost in Ugaritie 
Phoenician (though it may survive in traces, of course), being replaced by 
bal. His parade example is in the combat between Baal and the sea-dragon 
don’s No. 68), where I disagree completely with his interpretation. In my 
on the abrupt transition in line 28 is indication enough that the preceding is 
wective narrative and not historical narrative; in other words it recounts what 
ing to happen, following the common practice of Canaanite narrators, and the 
rative | is entirely in place. For this J in Hebrew see especially Eitan, Revue 
tudes Juives, UXXIV (1922), pp. 1-16; note that the number of examples in 
~w is now considerably larger. 
f. provisionally Jour. Bib. Lit., LXIII (1944), p. 212, n. 23; the number of 
ples has considerably increased since then; ef. a forthcoming study by Frank 
ross, Jr. 
n Gordon’s No. 68: 17. 
See BULLETIN, No. 71, p. 37, n. 20. 
see BULLETIN, No. 82, p. 48. 
he rhombus form of 6 with a diagonal across it is intermediate between 
sh b (a square with a diagonal) and tenth-century Byblian 6. The g is exactly 
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1400 B. C., but at that time I dated the Proto-Sinaitie inscriptions about 
1800 B.C. and the Ahiram Sarcophagus about 1100, whereas I have 
since reduced the date of the former to about 1500 or a little later! 
and that of the latter to 1000 B.C. or a little later.’ This Byblu 
inscription belongs in the same general category as the two vase inscrip 
tions from Lachish, both probably dating shortly after the middle « 
the thirteenth century, and the Beth-shemesh ostracon, probably fro1 
the same age. The gold ring from Megiddo is dated by its pottery con 
text to the first half of the twelfth century B.C., 1° and the vase inscrij 
tion from Tell el-Hesi IV probably belongs to the twelfth century (| 
judge from the context, since the script is not clear enough to warrai 
anything but the roughest dating) .‘7 On the whole I should prefer 
date toward the end of this series, possibly cir. 1200 B. C., for the enigm: 
tic inscription from Byblus, which now emerges as the oldest Byblia 
text which can be read with any confidence." 





FURTHER CORRECTIONS OF THE TRANSLATION OF THE 
HABAKKUK SCROLL 


Wn. H. BrowNLee 


In the April Butierin (No. 114) were published a number of corr 
tions of my preliminary translation of the Habakkuk Commentary 
Since then I have further revised the translation. 

When I first made the translation, I translated qs as “end”; I « 
parted from this only in 5:7 where some other meaning had to be fom 
There it was rendered “doom.” In the April BuLietrry, I corrected 
few occurrences of the word to read simply “ time ” (7:7; 7:12; 11:61 
Additional passages remained which were not corrected. In these 
eschatological associations are such that I feel it advantageous to c 
a new term capable of conveying the full meaning of the Hebrew; a 


like later g rhe y is formed like later y except for the absence of one of the t 
bars on the left. A and / resemble later forms except that they are upside d 
(from the later point of view) ; the fact that the k has a shaft need not disturb 
since shafts tended to appear and disappear during the long history of the Sem 
Che four remaining letters, ’aleph, n, ‘ayin, r have nearly the same 

Byblian inscriptions of the tenth century, but note the entirely diffe: 


> 


alphabet. 
as in the 
positions of ’aleph and n. 

14 See BULLETIN, No. 110, pp. 6 ff. (1948). 

15 See Jour. Am. Or. Soc., LXVII (1947), pp. 153-160. 

16The pottery context is definitely from the beginning of Iron I, not fron 
thirteenth century as suggested by the excavators. With this the script agrees 
far as it can be deciphered; I shall deal with this subject elsewhere. 

17 See most recently BULLETIN, No. 63 (1936), p. 9, and for the chronology of 
site BULLETIN, No. 87, p. 38. 

18T hope to deal with the development of the alphabet and especially with 1 
inscriptions of the Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages in the Proceedings of the An 
can Philosophical Society, at an early opportunity. 

1 BULLETIN, No. 112 (December, 1948), contained the first tentative translatic 
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) I propose two possible coinages to meet the need: “ end-time” and 

goal-time.” The former is more literal; but perhaps the latter conveys 

est the thought. All seasons are goals toward which history moves. 
hey are stepping stones toward the final goal which is referred to in 

2 as gmr hqs, which was translated “ the final phase of the end.” In 

ie light of this, the relevant phrase of 5:7 should be rendered “ in the 

val-time of wickedness.” 

Some radical revisions must be made in 7:13. I would now construe 

is line thus: °? kwl qysy ‘l ybw’w Itkwnm. Though elsewhere qs is 

‘ver spelled with a middle Yodh, it will suit the context better if the 

dh were disregarded and the word taken to mean “ goal-times of.” 

assuming that qgysw should be translated ‘* His summer-fruit,” I took 
wnm as a masculine equivalent of the feminine tkwntm. Another 
ssibility would be to take this as the infinitive of the verb tkn. In 
ether the Qal or the Piel, it would mean “to test them.”’* But the 
rd tkwn (pronounced tik/tin)* appears several times in the Manual 

Discipline (the so-called Sectarian Document) as an unmistakable 
noun meaning an assigned place, position, or time. We could rea- 

nably assume it would be used similarly here. The following then 
could serve as a tentative translation: ‘ All God’s goal-times will come 

their assigned time.” 

Other corrections will be presented consecutively as they occur 
throughout the scroll. A suggestion made by Professor Yapha Sukenik ° 
of the Hebrew University helps to clarify the problem of the last two 
words of 2:4. He proposes the reading: §|m q|wdsw. The supplied 
letters fill the lacuna quite satisfactorily. Moreover, the letter which I 
took as a Resh could well be a Daleth, for the long upright stroke of the 
letter extends slightly above the horizontal stroke and could have been 
intended for a Daleth. Accepting gratefully Dr. Sukenik’s suggestion, I 
would propose that the verb hil (in either the perfect or imperfect Piel 
plural form) preceded the sign of the accusative. Thus the line would 
read: “ They profane (or, profaned) His holy name.”’* The first word 
of the next line cannot be made to follow, and therefore must begin a 
new sentence. 

n 2:5, the difficulty is how one should interpret the paragraphing of 

5. At present I am inclined to believe the paragraphing to be an 

x on the part of the scribe who, following an unparagraphed manu- 

yt, was instructed to paragraph every time he came to the word pér. 

3:7, he mistook psw for psr; hence he paragraphed and even wrote 
the latter word, but seeing his mistake, he drew a Waw over his original 
Rech. If we ignore the paragraphing in 2:5, the right half of the column 
would read: “And so the meaning of the passage is.” The fact that 
the material which precedes the paragraphing cannot in any case be 
identified as a quotation from Habakkuk would support this interpre- 
tation, 


ere is a constant uncertainty as between Waw and Yodh. 

he translation then being: ‘“ All God’s goal-times will come to test them.” 
ilar Burrows, Wm. F. Albright, and Wm. F. Stinespring agree on this point. 
personal letter from Dr. John C. Trever relayed this message to me. 

f. Leviticus 20:3; 22:2; 22:32. 
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In 4:2-3, read bmlkym wsrym instead of bmlkym ysrym. In 5:3 ff 
translate “God will not destroy His people by means of the nations; bu 
into the hand of His elect, God . . .; and in their chastisement / shal 


undergo punishment... . 

In 8:15 and in 9:7, it would be better to translate “the rest of th 
peoples.” In 9:1f. read, “ the horrors of / evil *diseases* they execut 
; (correcting a misreading of w‘ym to r'ym). In 9:4 translate “ th 
last priests ”; in 9:10 f., “ to humiliate him / with a beating ”; in 10:12 f 
“since they will enter / judgments of fire, because they reviled an 


insulted . . in 11:8, “to make them stumble” (reading lksylm, th 
Hiphl infinitive without the He); in 11:15, simply “ pain” (mk’u 
instead of m/’yb); in 12:2 f., “ to reward him with / the recompense du 
him, which he inflicted upon the poor.” Possibly there should be a co 
rection on 12:4. I emended ‘wsh to read ‘wsy. If the singular wei 
correct, the translation would be: ‘“ They are the simple ones of Juda 
which is a doer of the Law.” Professor Millar Burrows has observ« 
(in personal correspondence) : “ In col. xiii, line 4, your * wood in the sea 
is the common word for * idols’ ‘sbym.” This is, of course, correct. TI 
references to wood in the context led to this error. 





REPLY TO THE EDITOR 


In the Butuetin, No. 115, p. 16, n. 7, my method of tracing was d 
scribed as “ cavalier.” Before the readers make a final judgment on t 
issue, may I be allowed to describe the technique which I used? 

The infra-red photo of the Nash was re-photographed; an enlarged 
print (about five times linear enlargement) was obtained. The sigus 
were traced on the enlarged print. In tracing, only the outlines of i 
letters were drawn in order to give an indication not only of the gene 
form of the letter, but of the ductus of the scribe. Then the print » 
bleached, and each letter was cut separately, a representative prop 
tion of each form of each letter being mounted on a large cardboa 
which was then re-photographed. The result was the two plates whi 
were published in JQR, Vol. XL, No. 1, pp. 38-39. The same was d 
for all the other documents. 

It is obvious that even with this mechanical device, the techniqui 
not perfect since the hand and the eyes of the draftsman cannot be } 
fect. But it has been my contention that they are closer to the origi 
than a free-hand copy. I would suggest to anyone interested in check 
the relative accuracy of my drawings the following experiment: _ T: 
the reproduction of the Nash on page 11. Place it in (or under) a p 
jecting machine (delineascope, or other such machine which proj: 
prints and books) and after having focussed it on the screen, trace 
sign on a piece of white paper. Then, trying to refocus in order 
obtain the same scale, do the same with page 15, and compare y 


the Nash. 
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The scholar has a duty, like the scientist, to remake the experiment 
efore passing a final judgment.* 

Ernest R. LacHEMAN 
Nov. 11, 1949. 





COMMENTS ON DR. LACHEMAN’S REPLY AND THE SCROLLS 


[ have no objection to replacing the term “ cavalier” by a synonym, 
‘h as “* off-hand,” since this is very much a case of suaviter in modo 
titer in re. We are again indebted to Lacheman for a clear descrip- 
m of the method he used in tracing the characters reproduced on the 
t side of the figure on p. 15 of the October BULLETIN. My own irac- 
ss on the right side were made in the following way. I had the origi- 
| print enlarged several times in linear measurement, and placed it on 
vane of glass over an electric light; I then traced the outlines of the 
iracters on transparent tracing paper, after which I filled them in, 
refully comparing the original photograph as I did so. Needless to 
. I was already familiar with the way in which the scribe wrote his 
iracters. In other words, this is no case of contrasting tracings with 
-hand drawings, but of comparing the accuracy of tracings. Any 
rested reader can compare our two sets of tracings with the originals 
the enlarged photo of the Nash Papyrus, published in the same 
nber, p. 11. Incidentally, I forgot to indicate the verses of the Hebrew 
le which appear more or less fragmentarily on the Papyrus; they are 
20:2-17 or Deut. 5:6-18, which correspond to lines 1-21, and Deut. 
5 (lines 23, end—26), with a short introduction (lines 22-23) which 
ot found in this form in either the Hebrew or the Greek, though 
er to the latter than to the former. 
n this connexion, attention may be called to the valuable article by 
ir Wallenstein of the University of Manchester, published in the 
nchester Guardian of the 12th November, 1949. In this article Dr. 
llenstein describes the results of some of Sukenik’s recent work on the 
lls. Four out of the six scrolls in the Hebrew University belong to 
ngle document—the “ Odes,” now called the “ Scroll of Hymns.” All 
they comprise twelve large columns with many fragments. The 
r two documents in the Hebrew University collection represent the 
‘ part of Isaiah in a recension more like the Masorah (the received 
rew text) than is true of the Syrian Scroll of Isaiah, and the “ War 
ie Children of Light against the Children of Darkness.” We have, 
\fter reading the above statement Dr. Albright rightly suggested to me that 
‘st way to present the evidence of palaeographical details would be to use the 
son the photograph. This, however, would be possible only if the background 
document was such that it would give a clear contrast between the background 
ie letters to be shown. Actually, when one uses a black-and-white print, there 
ndency for the gray tones to turn black in the various photographie processes. 
when one can take an infra-red photograph of the original is it possible to 
the negative for this type of work. This was not the case here, since the 
al negative was not accessible. 
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accordingly, seven extensive works in the whole lot hitherto sold by th 
Bedouin, as well as a great many fragments. 

In a letter of the 138th November, 1949, Paul Kahle, the eminei 
authority on Hebrew and Arabic manuscripts, expresses himself unr 
servedly in favor of the early date for the Scrolls and the Nash Papyru 
with some weighty additional arguments for pre-Christian dating. 


W. F. Avsricut 





SOME RECENT BOOKS ON ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND 
ORIENTAL SUBJECTS 


PALESTINE AND SYRIA are represented by a number of interesting items, seve 
of which can be described in this number. Winifred Needler has compiled an excell 
Handbook and Guide to the Palestinian Collection of the Royal Ontario Muse 
under the title Palestine Ancient and Modern (University of Toronto Press, 19 
xli+ 116 pp.+ chart and 35 plates, price $2.00).—The Abbé Jean Starcky 
Salahud’din Munajjed, of the French Institute of Archaeology in Beirut and 
Syrian Department of Antiquities, respectively, have written an admirable and 
to-the-minute guide-book to Palmyra, entitled Palmyra, “ the Bride of the Dese: 
(Damascus, Directorate-General of Antiquities, 1948, pp. xxii + 41, profusely i 
strated, with folding map of the site).—The second and revised edition of A. Reif 
berg’s Ancient Jewish Coins (Jerusalem, Rubin Mass, 1947, 66 pp. [8vo] 4 
plates) gives an admirable description of the subject, with excellent illustrati 
figuring obverse and reverse of over 200 coins.—The invaluable journal of the Gert 
Palestine Society, which came to an end in 1944 (while the Palastina-Verein it 
has been since suppressed by the Soviet Government), has been revived in 
Western Zone in a different format, with the title, Beitrdge zur Biblischen Lai 
und Altertumskunde (edited, like its precursor, by Martin Noth of Bonn). The vol 
numeration of ZDPV is continued and the first part of the new organ is theref 
Vol. 68, No. 1 (Stuttgart, K. F. Koehler Verlag, 1949, 96 pp.), with valuable pa 
by Noth, Alt, and Thomsen, the three leading German authorities in this field 
eld anti-Nazis). We wish this revived journal every success. 

COMPARATIVE ARCHAEOLOGY is well represented by Ann Louise Perkins’ admit 
study, The Comparative Archaeology of Early Mesopotamia (Oriental Institut 
the University of Chicago, Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization, No. 25, 
versity of ( cago Press, 1949, pp. xix + 200 [quarto], with many folding p 
and charts). Since the writer expects to review it in detail for the American Jou 
of Archaeology, he will, limit himself here to hearty commendation. This wo 
comprehensive, accurate, and up to the minute; it will be found invaluable by 
students.—T. Burton-Brown’s Studies in Third Millennium History (Londen, L 
& Co., 1946, 120 pp., with 3 plates and figures in the text) was substantially 
pleted in 1939 and published before after-the-war scholarship had a chance te g 
bearings. Though antiquated in detail, it will still be found useful by studer 
comparative civilization in Asia Minor, Armenia, Iran, Mesopotamia, and | 
—Godefroy misspelled Godefroid on the cover) Goossens, a well-known Bel 
Assyriologist and historian of art, has published a useful little handbook, / 
de V Asie Antérieure dans VAntiquité (Brussels, J. Lebégue & Cie., 1948, 90 | 
8 plates, price 35 fr. b.), in which he surveys the field comprehensively but in po 
style from the earliest times to the beginning of Islamic history.-—Ursula Schweit 
monograph, Léwe und Sphinx im alten Agypten (Agyptologische Forschunge) 
15 [ed. Alexander Scharff], Gliickstadt & Hamburg, J. J. Augustin, 1948, 7! 
[quarto] 16 plates, with many figures in the text) will be found invaluable, 
it contains an exhaustive analysis of the details which characterize the sculpti 
lions and sphinxes in different periods. It will be useful for students of Palest 
and Syrian archaeology as well as for Egyptologists. 
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Two excellent popular books in the field of EayproLoay are H. Frankfort’s Ancient 
jyptian Religion (New York, Columbia University Press, 1948, pp. xiv + 172, 
3.00) and Pierre Montet’s La vie quotidienne en Egypte au temps des Ramsés 
| ‘aris, Librairie Hachette, 1946, 348 pp.). The reader will find admirably concise 
( scriptions by Montet of Egyptian religion and life during the period from 1300 to 
| 00 B.C., while Moses and the early judges flourished in Israel. For a review of 
ankfort’s book by the writer see Jewish Quarterly Review, XXXIX, 292-296.— 
is Keimer, the well-known Egyptologist-naturalist of Cairo, has again merited 
ll of scholars by two of his comprehensive monographs, Histoires de Serpents 
us UEgypte ancienne et moderne (Mémoires présentés a VInstitut @Lgypte, Vol. L, 
iro, 1947, pp. xxi + 111 [quarto], and Remarques sur le tatouage dans V Egypte 
ienne (same, Vol. LITI, 1948, pp. xix + 118 [quarto] + 38 plates, with 88 figures 
the text). The latter, which deals comprehensively with ancient tattooing, will 

very valuable for other archaeologists. 
UNEIFORM STUDIES are represented by two valuable grammars:—Arthur Ungnad’s 
(-ammatik des Akkadischen (new title), found useful by successive academic 
erations and now issued in a third, revised, edition by his pupil, Mariano San 
old (Clavis Linguarum Semiticarum, Pars II, Munich, Biederstein Verlag, 1949, 
xii + 207). Though antiquated in some details by the recent work of Lands- 
ver, Poebel and Goetze, it is still by far the best available. A. Falkenstein’s 
mental Grammatik der Sprache Gudeas von Lagas, Part I (Analecta Orientalia 
25, Rome, Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1949, pp. xv + 243 [quarto]) is the first 
scious presentation of the grammar of Sumerian texts of a single district and period, 
will thus be a landmark in the history of Assyriology. Following Poebel, but 
modifying the latter’s views where necessary, the foremost Sumerian scholar of 
Europe deals in great detail with the phonology and morphology of the inseriptions 
of Gudea, about 2100 B.C. (new low chronology). We congratulate the author on a 
magnificent contribution to a still neglected field—An unusually useful book is 
Gg \. Leo Oppenheim’s Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets of the Wilberforce Eames 
Babylonian Collection in the New York Public Library (American Oriental Series, 
\ 32, New Haven [Conn.], American Oriental Society, 1948, pp. xv + 271 + 15 
plates, $5.00). Here are published, or described in detail, 393 tablets of the 21st-20th 
centuries from Drehem (Puzrish-Dagan), Jokka (Umma), and other sites of Ur ITT. 
The author has struck a happy medium between full publication and a mere cata- 
lovue; the value of his book is enormously enhanced by nearly a hundred pages of 
indices and bibliography. All students of this period will find Oppenheim’s volume 
a rade mecum.—Vol,. V, No. 1 of Sumer (published by the Directorate-General of 
Antiquities in Baghdad), for January, 1949, contains original and derivative papers 
in !nglish and Arabic. Outstanding in importance is Taha Baqir’s long paper on 
“Date Formulae and Date Lists” (of Eshnunna in the early second millennium 


s e following books in the field of Semirics merit special attention. Professor 

Henri Fleisch of the Université de St. Joseph in Beyrouth (Lebanon) has published 

a vy compact and useful Introduction @ Vétude des lanques sémitiques: Eléments 

de hliographie (Paris, Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1947, 147 pp., with folding map). 

This is a very good introductory survey, especially for extant languages and dia- 
le Sabatino Moseati of the University of Rome has a new volume, Storia e 
ci a dei Semiti (Bari, Laterza, 1949, pp. xv + 245 + 32 plates). Up to date and 
well informed, as well as clearly and simply written, this book can be heartily 
recommended as a popular introduetion.—Based on original research and thorough 
fam liarity with the documents, A. Dupont-Sommer’s inexpensive book, Les Araméens 
(No. 2 of the popular series, L’Orient Ancient Illustré, Paris, A. Maisonneuve, 1949, 
24 pp., with many figures in the text) can be heartily recommended to scholars as 
wel) as to students.—Cyrus H. Gordon’s Ugaritic Literature (Rome, Pontifical 
Biblical Institute, pp. xi + 148, $2.00) is a welcome supplement to his invaluable 
Ugo vitie Handbook (see BULLETIN, No. 111, p. 28), giving translations of practically 
all <nown Ugaritie documents. Naturally much in this useful book is debatable, 
but the author has furnished all students with a convenient picture of Ugaritic 
lite ture which will make progress in detailed interpretation far easier than it has 
hee’ hitherto, both for positive and for negative reasons.—Delayed because of the 


in . : ; , P . 
war E,. Hammershaimb’s monograph, Das Verbum im Dialekt von Ras Schamra 
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(Copenhagen, Munksgaard, 1941, pp. 268 + vi*), has remained little known an 
has been superseded in many respects by Gordon’s Ugaritic Grammar and Handbool 
However, this study is still a useful independent examination of the material, an 
can serve as a valuable corrective and guide.—Marcel Cohen’s Essai comparatif su 
le vocabulaire et la phonétique du Chamito-Sémitique (Paris, Honoré Champion 
1947, pp. xi + 248) is a useful pioneering compilation of the etymological combin 
tions hitherto set up between Semitic, Egyptian, Berber, and Cushitic. The autho 
well known for the contributions to Semitic linguistics, prefixes a very useful intr 
duction of some 70 pages to his word-lists. There are also complete indices In 
there is no attempt in this book to analyze phonetic relationships, without whi 
little real progress can be made. The field is still searcely worked, and methodic 
study is certain to yield very striking results—The Bialik Foundation has pu 
lished a collected Hebrew edition of thirty long and short studies by Harry Torezyn 
(now Tur-Sinai), professor in the Hebrew University in Jerusalem (N. H. Toreyn 
Hal-Lasho e-has-Sefer, Jerusalem, 5708 A.M. [1947/8], pp. ix +472). Th 
papers d vith various linguistic, biblical, and epigraphic subjects, and studei 
will find it very convenient to have them gathered together. Less convenient is 1 
absence of any indication of the places where the essays first appeared, or of 
date of first publication. Since no apparent attempt has been made to bring thi 
abreast of the times by revision or even by adding bibliographical notes, it i 
feared that this volume will create more confusion than clarity, especi 

the author’s views are so personal and often so much opposed to the views of t 


majority of recent writers. 

BIBLICAL STUDIES are well represented by recent publications, from which 
select a fe tems for notice here. The 1948 and 1949 Book Lists of the Briti 
Society for Old Testament Study (3s 6d each, on application to Rev. Prof. 
Henton Davies, 3 The Dell, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, England) continue to 
invaluable review digests of current literature, describing and appraising some 
items in upwards of 100 pages..—The second volume of Aage Bentzen’s [ntroducti 
to the Old Testament (cf. BULLETIN, No. 114, p. 16) has now appeared Con 
hagen, Gad, 1948, 300 pp.) ; it deals with The Books of the Old Testame i 
ing apocrypha and pseudepigrapha). This work continues to be of special 
to biblical scholars because of its comprehensive use of recent Scandinavia 
ture.—R. H. Pfeiffer’s continuation of his well-known Introduction to the Old Tes 
ment (1941) has now been published under the title, History of New Testam 
Times with an Introduction to the tpocrypha (New York, Harper, 1949, pp. xii 
561) in the same format. Thanks to generous assistance from various sources t 
book is sol t the astonishingly low price of $4.00. It will be found invalu: 
by teachers and students, while specialists will be grateful for the author’s 


analysis and complete bibliography of intertestamental literature, whose im; 
tance has been accentuated by the discovery of the ‘Ain Feshkha Scrolls from 
Macecabaean period.—Two more volumes of the excellent German Catholic comn 
taries in the Echter-Bibel series (cf. BULLETIN, No. 114, p. 16) have appear 
7., Dr. Martin Rehm, Die Biicher Samuel (Wiirzburg, Echter-Verlag, 1949, 124 
and Die Biicher der Koénige (1949, 135 pp-) 3 8. Rehm, Das Buch der Spriiche 19 
86 pp.). Like their precursors these volumes are thoroughly sound scholarly 
ductions, which will be found useful by all students, regardless of bacl 

Vol. XX of the Hebrew Union College Annual (Cincinnati, 1947) continues 
mine of scholarly material; outstanding in this number are Julian Mo 
monograph, “ The Chanukkah Festival and the Calendar of Ancient Is 

1-136) and Isaiah Sonne’s “ The Paintings of the Dura Synagogue ” (pp 

Geo Widengren’s Literary and Psychological Aspects of the Hebi 
(Uppsala t » Arsskrift 1948: 10, 139 pp.) is an outstanding methodo 
contribution, with a very judicious discussion of the relation between oral 
written composition and some highly interesting matter for prophetic psychology 
Arvid 8. Kapelrud’s Joel Studies (Uppsala, Almqvist & Wiksell, 1948, pp. vil 
211) is an original attempt to penetrate behind the obscure text of Joel, whicl 
dates not long before the fall of Jerusalem in 587 B.C. 

Among MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS we single out the following as particul 
interesting. Alan J. B. Wace’s long awaited volume on Mycenae has at 
appeared: Mycenae, an Archaeological History and Guide (Princeton Unive 
Press, 1949, pp. xviii + 150 (quarto) + 110 plates and folding charts, $15.00) 
this sumptuous publication the interested student will find the latest word o 
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pital of Agamemnon’s empire from the foremost living authority on the subject; 
s discussion of the dates of the principal buildings on this site will be absorb- 
sly interesting to ancient historians.—Bediich Hrozny’s even more sumptuous 
lume, Les inscriptions crétoises: Essai de déchiffrement (Prag, Oriental Institute, 
mografie Archivu Orientdlniho, Vol. XII, 1949, pp. ii + 413-+ 17 plates) deals 
th the decipherment of the Cretan and Mycenaean inscriptions from the Late 
onze Age; it is fully illustrated with line-cuts in the text, and specially made 
etan type is lavishly used. Elaborate tables and indices enhance the ease with 
ich one can refer to any interesting point in the book. To those who share the 
hor’s frame of reference the book will be stimulating; to those who do not, it 
| be useful for the material which it presents.—The late collaborator of F. 
mont, J. Bidez, delivered the Gifford Lectures at St. Andrews in 1939, and in 
15 they were published in French under the title, Hos ou Platon et VOrient 
russels, Hayez, 1945, pp. xiii + 190+ 51). Here the reader will find a very 
rinal but sober and well-documented account of the present state of our knowl- 
e regarding the extent of Eastern influence on Plato.—The English translation of 
| Brockelmann’s standard work on Islamic history, originally published in 1939, 
now appeared under the title, History of the Islamic Peoples (New York, 
nam, 1947, pp. xx + 582, $6.00). The translators, Joel Carmichael and Moshe 
Imann, have done a workmanlike job, and have added a survey of events up to 
7. Chronological tables, bibliography and indices increase the practical value 
he book, which will be exceedingly useful—Richard LeBaron Bowen, Jr., has 
lished privately (as a special reprint from Neptune) an excellent monograph on 
native Arab sailing craft of the Persian Gulf: Arab Dhows of Eastern Arabia 
‘hoboth, Mass., 1949, pp. x + 54, with lavish illustrations, $2.75 [to be ordered 
n the author at 173 Columbus Avenue, Pawtucket, R. I.]). Dr. Bowen deals 
the history of lateen-rigged craft in general, as well as with the Arab dhow 
articular.—kKarl A. Wittfogel’s monumental History of Chinese Society: Liao 
7-1125) appears as a specially bound reprint of Transactions of the American 
losophical Society, Vol. 36 (distributed by Macmillan, New York, 1949, pp. 
- 752 [quarto], $12.50). In collaboration with Féng Chia-Shéng and with the 
of a group of other scholars, Dr. Wittfogel has produced a volume of extra- 
nary interest and importance for Orientalists in general, far outside the field of 
logy proper. Practically everything of interest to any branch of the social 
nees has been classified and interpreted. Nothing comparable is as yet available 
Near Eastern fields, so the volume before us is a challenge as well as a stimulus. 
ie History OF RELIGIONS is represented by several excellent Swedish monographs. 
n Upsala come two valuable studies by Geo Widengren, who is a worthy successor 
Siderblom: The Great Vohu Manah and the Apostle of God: Studies in Iranian 
Vanichaean Religion (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1945: 5, 96 pp.) ; Meso- 
mian Elements in Manichaeism: King and Saviour II (same series, 1946: 3, 
pp.). Widengren’s control of pertinent languages gives him command of the 
‘es for both cuneiform and Manichaean religious literatures.—The Lund school 
lso worthily presented by Carl-Martin Edsman’s Ignis Divinus: Le feu comme 
en de rajeunissement et @immortalité (Skrifter Utgivna av Vetenskaps-Socie- 
i Lund, 34, Lund, Gleerup, 1949, 307 pp.), which deals (as indicated by the 
title) with fire as a means of rejuvenation and resurrection in myth and folklore. 
previous monographs by Dr. Edsman along)similar lines see BULLETIN, No. 106, 
Dr. Rachel Wischnitzer’s book, The Messianic Theme in the Paintings of the 
Synagogue (University of Chicago Press, 1948, xii + 135 pp., with 50 figures 
de the text, $6.00), is an original contribution to a very much discussed subject. 
reviewer is not convinced by her messianic interpretation of the paintings, but 
» can be no doubt that she is thoroughly at home in both Jewish lore and art 
ry. 
nong recent JuDAICA, the following works merit special mention. Three volumes 
e valuable new publication, Yale Judaica Series, edited by Professor Julian 
mann of Yale University on behalf of the Louis M. Rabinowitz Foundation, have 
dy appeared. The first is Samuel Rosenblatt’s Saadia Gaon: The Book of 
fs and Opinions (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1948, xxxii + 496, $5.00), 
oroughly competent translation from Arabic of the first systematic Jewish 
ise on theology. The second and third are parts of the vast enterprise of trans- 
e« the whole of the Code of Maimonides into a modern language for the first 
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time. In them Jacob J. Rabinowitz translates Book Thirteen, The Book of Ci 
Laws (same place, 1949, xxiv + 345 pp., $5.00), while A. M. Hershman transla 
Book Fourteen, The Book of Judges (same place, xxv + 335 pp., $5.00). Mr. Lov 
Rabinowitz and the editor and translators deserve the highest praise and hearti 
thanks for their exemplary execution of a difficult task—On a different plane, | 
just as useful, is the projected edition of The Pentateuch and Rashi’s Commenta 
A Linear Translation into English, by Rabbis Abraham ben Isaiah and Benjan 
Sharfman in collaboration with Dr. Harry M. Orlinsky and Rabbi Dr. Mor 
Charner. The first volume has just appeared as Genesis (Brooklyn, N. Y., 8. S. & 
Publishing Company, 1949, vii + 516 pp. in large 8vo.). Beautifully printed 
large, fully vocalized Hebrew type, this volume will be exceedingly useful to schol 
and especially to students, who can now learn standard mediaeval Hebrew wit] 
minimum of difficulty—Rabbi W. Hirsch’s book, Rabbinic Psychology: Beliefs ab 
the Soul in Rabbinic Literature of the Talmudic Period (London, Edward Goldst 
1947, 292 pp., 15s.), is a useful compilation of Jewish and non-Jewish ideas ab 
the soul, its relation to the body, and its future existence, published as a doct 
thesis at University of London.—Dr. Erich Brauer’s Hebrew volume on The J¢ 
of Kurdistan: an Ethnological Study (The Palestine Institute of Folklore and F 
nology: Studies in Folklore and Ethnology, Vol. II, Jerusalem, 1947, 323 pp.) gi 
a very detailed treatment of the practices of this little-known Jewish commun 
The treatment of the material is thoroughly scientific, and the student’s work 
greatly facilitated by detailed bibliography and index.—The Ignace Goldzi 
Memorial Volume, Part I, edited by Samuel Liwinger and Joseph Somogyi (Bu 
pest, 1948, vii + 434 + 44 pp-) honors the memory of one of the greatest Oriental 
of the ] by lead 
Orientalists of all countries. In keeping with the life-work of the scholar in questi 
most of the papers are in the fields of Arabic and Islamic studies, but there are 

outstanding papers by H. H. Rowley on “The Chronological Order of Ezra 

Nehemiah ’ pp. 117-149), by Joseph Aistleitner on the consonantal structurs 
209-225), and by Julius Lewy on “ The Middle Assyrian Votive B 
Found at Tanis” (pp. 314-327), to mention only a few.—The second volume of 
new annual, Melilah, containing Hebrew studies on Semitic philology, literature, 

history, has recently appeared under the editorship of Edward Robertson and 4 
Wallenstein, both of the University of Manchester (University of Manchester P1 
1946, vi 305 + vii pp-) 3 it contains papers by eighteen scholars, all Jewish ex 


one. 


Among | 
Donald N. Wilber’s Iran, Past and Present (Princeton University Press, 


234 pp., $3.00) is a very readable and well-informed survey of the history and pres 
condition of Iran, competently written and fully indexed; it merits wide circulation 
Dr. De La O’Leary’s How Greek Science Passed to the Arabs (London, Routle: 
1948, vi 196 pp., 15s.) will be found interesting by the layman and disconcert 
by scholars, none of whom can safely accept a single statement of the author witl 
eareful control, since the book swarms with errors and inaccuracies. Moreover, 
author’s hypotheses tend to be highly speculative—Bishr Farés’s monograph, 

arabe de Bagdad (Mémoires de VInstitut @Eqy 
written b 


century by gathering an impressive collection of essays 


Ueariti 


oks in the IsLtamic field, the following may be mentioned in this num 
1948, x 


miniature religieuse de UEcole 
Vol. LI, Cairo, 1948, xix + 106 + 37 pp [quarto] + 32 plates), is 
Coptie scholar in French and Arabic, with beautiful illustrations ; 


distinguished 
1 and a guarantee of the new world of Oriental scholarship now 1 


both a symbo 
to eminence. 
W. F. ALBRIGH 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


rders for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the American Schools of 
ental Research, Drawer 93A, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


E BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGIST, a popular quarterly. 50 cents a year. Current 
single numbers 15 cents each. Back numbers available on application for 25 
cents for single copies, $1.00 a volume. 

— BULLETIN, a quarterly review of the current work of the Schools and kin- 
dred research. $] a year. As of 1949, current single numbers 35 cents each. 
Back numbers available on application for 50 cents a copy or $2.00 a year. 

U PPLEMENTARY STUDIES, short monographs, to appear once or twice a year. 
$1.00 a year (each number may also be bought as it appears). 

1 by S. N. Kramer, $0.75; Nos. 2/3 by H. L. Ginsberg, $1.25; No. 4 by B. L. 
Brooks, $0.50; Nos. 5/6 by J. L. Kelso, The Ceramic Vocabulary of the Old 
Testament (1948), $1.25. For complete list see page 2 of each number. 

* ANNUAL, a series of technical monographs, Vol. V through XXIV. Prices 
vary, quotation on request. The next double number, XXV-XXVI, will be 
devoted to Nelson Glueck’s Haplorations in Eastern Palestine, IV. 


i—£ JOURNAL OF CUNEIFORM STUDIES, a scholarly review of the literatures, 
languages and cultures of ancient Mesopotamia and the surrounding countries. 

$6.00 a year. This quarterly (now in its second year) contains about 300-400 
pages, and is acclaimed by students of antiquity as the most important journal 
of its kind. 

JBLICATIONS OF THE JERUSALEM SCHOOL. 

TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CritTicIsM (Published by Geuthner). Vol. I, Greek 
Manuscripts in the Library of St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W.H. P. 
Hatch, 1929. Vol. II, Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. 
W. H. P. Hatch, 1934. 
tAEOLOGY. Vol. I. The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the 
End of the Rarly Bronze Age. G. Ernest Wright, 1937. (Out of print.) Vol. II. 
Vanual of Archaeological Surveying. A. H. Detweiler, 1948. Bound, $1.75. 

BLICATIONS OF THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL. 

s: JoINnrt EXPEDITION WITH THE IRAQ MUSEUM AT Nuzi. Vols. I-III were 
published by Geuthner; Vols. IV-VI may be obtained from the Schools at 
$1.50 each. 

<CAVATIONS (published by the University of Pennsylvania Press). Vol. I. Tepe 
jawra. E. A. Speiser, 1935. $6.00. 


s: JoIntT EXCAVATION WITH HarvARD UNIveRsITYy aT Nuzr (Published by 
Harvard University Press). Vols. I-III $6 each; Vol. IV $5.00. 


VATIONS (Harvard University Press). Nuzi, Report on the Excavations at 
‘organ Tepe near Kirkuk, Iraq. R. F. 8. Starr. Vol. I (Text) $5; Vol. II 
Plates) $10.00. 


RASA, CITY OF THE DECAPOLIS. 1938. $10.00. 

OTHER SIDE OF THE JORDAN, Nelson Glueck, 1940. $1.25 (lithoprinted). 
T MEAN THESE STONES? Millar Burrows, 1941. $1.50 (lithoprinted). 
HEMATICAL CUNEIFORM TEXTS (Published jointly with the American 
'riental Society). Ed. O. Neugebauer and A. Sachs. 1945. $5.00. 

; EN-NASBEH. (Published jointly with the Palestine Institute, Pacific School 
f Religion). Ed. C.C. McCown. 1947. Vol. I $12; Vol. II $8; the two volumes 
gether $18.75. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


led 1900, incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia, 1921. 


, 
TRUSTEES 

WILLIAM F. ALBRIGHT, Professor, Johns Hopkins University. Term 1947- 

DONALD Scott, Director Emeritus, Peabody Museum, Harvard University. 

BayarD DoncE, Esq., Princeton, N. J. 

ALEXANDER WETMORE, Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 

LupLow BULL, Curator, Metropolitan Museum of Art. Term 1948- 

MILLAR Burrows, Professor, Yale University. _ 

NELSON GLUECK, President, Hebrew Union College and 

Jewish Institute of Religion. 

JOHN W. WARRINGTON, Lawyer, Cincinnati. 

CarL H. KRAELING, Professor, Yale University. 

KINGSLEY KUNHARDT, Banker, New York City. 

OLIVER C. REYNOLDS, Lawyer, New York City. 

Joun A. WILSON, Professor, University of Chicago. 

HucH HENCKEN, Professor, Harvard University (for the Archaeological Institute 
An erica) 

James MuILENBuRG, Professor, Union Theological Seminary (for the Society of Bibl 
Li ure) 

Ovip R. SELLERS, Professor, McCormick Theological Seminary (for the American Orient. 
So 


Term 1949 


ciety) 

ASSOCIATE TRUSTEES 
E. P. ArBEZ, Professor, Catholic University of America. 
H. J. CapBury, Professor, Harvard University. 
G. G. CAMERON, Professor, University of Michigan. 
ARTHUR JEFFERY, Professor, Columbia University. 
H. M. Orwinsky, Professor, Jewish Institute of Religion. 
I. H. PreirFer, Professor, Harvard University. 
G. E. Wricut, Professor, McCormick Theological Seminary. 


OFFICERS 
President, CARL H. KRAELING, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
First Vice-President, W. F. ALBRIGHT, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Second | President, E. A. SPEISER, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary, HENRY J. CapBuRY, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Treasurer, JOAN W. WARRINGTON, Union Trust Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Assistant Treasurer, THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Counsel, PEPPER, BODINE & STOKES, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMMITTEES 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: (elected) The President, Secretary, and Treasurer, ex o/ 
Messrs. Sellers (1947-49), Albright (1948-50), Burrows (1949-51). JERUSALEM Sc! 
CoMMITTEE: Messrs. Cadbury (chairman), Glueck, Jeffery, Sellers. BAGHDAD Sc! 
CoMMITTEE: Messrs. Wilson (chairman), Cameron, Goetze, Speiser. FINANCE ( 
MITTEE: M Warrington (chairman), Kunhardt, Reynolds, Scott. Eprroriar (¢ 
MITTEE: Messrs. Albright (chairman), Goetze, Jeffery, Orlinsky, Wright. 


THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM THE SCHOOL IN BAGHDAD 


A. HENRY DETWEILER, Acting Di- ProF. ALBRECHT GOE1ZL, D/recior. 
ect 1949 (Summer). Dr. FRANCIS R. STEELE, Annual Prof 
JAMES L. KELSO, Director, 1949-50. 1949-50. 


PROF. 


PROF. | 
Pror. KENNETH W. CLARK, Annual Pro- 


fess 1949-50. 
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